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border, by a native officer of police, a body of mounted
police, and a number of the retainers of the Khans,
some of whom were horsemen in chain-armour.

Nothing could be more picturesque than the scene.
It was now evening, and through the clear air the red
light of the setting sun flamed over the yellow sands
of the Indus, and burned on the high summits of the
wild mountains around. The Afghan chiefs, with the
retainers beside them, and their fine horses, were pic-
turesque enough figures; but the' most picturesque
feature in the scene was, undoubtedly, the men in
chain-armour, who carried immensely long spears, rode
the wildest and shaggiest-looking of horses, wore brass
helmets on their heads over crimson handkerchiefs,
and galloped about between us and the hills, shaking
their long spears, as if an immediate descent of the
enemy was expected and they were prepared to do
battle for us to the death. Unfortunately the enemy
never did put in an appearance all the way along the
border ; but the men in armour did very well instead,
and imparted a delightful sense of danger to the mys-
terious mountains.                                       ^
- The rock of Pihur is between 300 and 400 feet high,
and it would be a pleasant place of residence were it
not for the wind which blows very violently up or down
the Indus valley, and did so all night when I was there,
Here I began to realise for the first time (belief being
quite a different thing) that I was o/ some importance
in the world. Guards sJept in the veranda of the bun-
galow in which I was, though it was placed on the
extreme summit of the rock and looked down preci-
pices ; guards 'paced round it all night; there was a
.half-way down the rock; another guard at the
f the rock; and, when I looked down to the
J>elow, in th,e morning before "daybreak, there
chain-armour riding round the rock